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HORTICULTURE. 








TO THE EDITOR,OF THE NBW ENGLAND FARMER, 


VINES. 

You will do me the favor to acknowledge the 
rollowing errors of the press, in the extract from 
the original French of Porteau’s and Vilmorin’s 
Treatise on Grapes; errors, I know to be very 
natural in printing a foreign language, from a 
badly written cepy. 

The points over all the participles were omitted 
——toilles was put instead of “tailles”—yeaux for 
“ yeux”—donnerent for donneront——quis for “ qui” 
—and produirent for “ produiront.” “ Grappes 
d’excellent raisin” is so put in the original, and I 
suppose is a French idiomatic expression, though 
it would be vile grammar in our language. These 
are trifles, but might be imputed to me. I shall 
now give you the reasons of Mr Vilmorin, which 
| omitted in the translation, because I thought no 
reason necessary in support of authority so high ; 
and I believed that the public would not require 
them—and, indeed, to judge by the numerous 
thanks I have received from intelligent men, I 
should suppose that I was not mistaken. 

“ PRANSLATION.” 

“‘ We admire, say Porteauand Vilmorin,as many 
“ others do, those branches of the vine, which are 
“carried to 200 feet in length,—and we admit, 
“that there are parts of a wall, which can only be 


“eovered by branches, the roots of which are, 


* very distant, but we recollect, that when a branch 
“has extended beyond acertain distance, it no 
* longer gives fine bunches, but at its extremilies— 
“the spurs of the centre nolonger produce anything 
‘but small bunches, [grapillons] and soon die of 
*jnanition. This inconvenience doubtless occur. 
“red to the Thomery gardeners, and by an admi- 
“rable calculation, they fixed ‘upon the length of 
“eight feet for each vine. It follows, from this 
“ arrangement, that the sap is equally distributed 
“to all the spurs—and that all the bunches are 
* well nourished, and more beautiful.” 

“We should also, here remark, that, though 
‘the branches at Thomery are only eight feet 
* long, they do not throw out extraordinary shoots, 
“ because, the plants being set at 20 inches dis- 
“tance only, apart from each other, their roots 
« dispute or contend with each other for nourish- 
“ment. The cover of the wall also, extending 
“over the vine 9 or 10 inches, contributes to 
“ check the growth. not sinning by any excess (ne 
« p®chant par aucam excess) its fruit has all the 
* qualities which it is susceptible of acquiring.”— 
Such is the strong, and to my understanding, the 
sound language of men, living in a country, which 
has cultivated the grape ever since the invasion of 
Julius Cesar, before the birth of our Saviour, and 
which raises one million of pounds of grapes, for 
every pound, raised in England & America united, 

Knowing, that your “ Brooklyn correspondent” 
has set his face against this French mode of train 
ing, and that he is, from his long experience, and 
great success, a host in himself, I have set myself 
to work, to brush up my old acquisitions on this 
subject, by revising the English and French au- 
thorities on the culture of the vine. The result 


i 
js 


\ is, 
chaos. As you would naturally expect from peo- 
ple, who raise the grape as a luxury only, no two 
writers agree with each other in the proper mode 
of training, or pruning. Every new writer from 
Hitt to Hayward, has his own scheme. I would 
not intimate, that in forcing grapes the English 
gardeners are not eminently successful. But they 
are so in twenty different ways. They are so ai- 
tentive, 30 neat, so utterly indifferent to expense, 
that success is hardly to be avoided. In France, 
on the other hand, it is an affair of subsistence— 
it is the great staple of their whole country, oven | 
to the north of Paris—yes, to a latitude 4 degrees 
north of Quebec. From the history of the culture 
of the vine in France which I have carefully gone 
over, I find, that the plan of planting their vines 
very near to each other, in all the middle, and es- 
pecially the northern provinces, has been of high 


antiquity. In 1763 an innovator appeared in 
France. Mr Maupin in his treatise, entitled, “ A 





|New Method of Cultivating the Vine,” contended | 
j teat the vines should be planted 4 feet from each 

other. All France was alive to this question.— 

The experiment was fairly tried and failed, and 

the French returned to their old system of close 

‘planting, and of short praning. This is the true 

| history, and, if ever the vine shall be successfully 

lcultivated here for profit, not for luxury, for the 

market, not for the dessert of the opulent, I pre- 

,dict that we shal) adopt that mode. 

All the French writers admit, that where the 
soil is very rich, and the situation sheltered by 
hills. you may extend to much greater length your 
bearing wood, and permit more luxuriant growths, 
and that, in such places, your bunches will be 
inuch larger. Such is the fortunate scite of your 
intelligent correspondent at Brooklyn. He enjoys 
natural advantages beyond the power of art, and 
he has added to them artificial ones, surpassing 
his natural benefits. Sheltered from all cold blasts 
by a lofty hill—his garden in rapidly descending | 
terraces, protected also by a noble wall, if the 
grape were left to itself it could not fail to flour- 
ish. ‘Transport his vines in their present state, to 
an exposed plain, and transport with it the intel- 
ligent owner, and not one bunch of his grapes 
would ever ripen, on espaliers, unprotected by a 
wall, if he should pursue his system of permitting 
one vine to make 700 feet of new wood in a season. 

His experience is no better adapted to common 
use, than that of a man, who had only cultivated 
the vine in a grape house. Every one, who knows 
his seatis sensible, that more judgement could 
not possibly be shown, than he has done—but it 
is a judgement exercised in a sort of Paradise.— 
My fate has been far different. To me,every pos- 
sible natural disadvantage has been opposed. I 
think, therefere, for my fellow sufferers, and | feel 
persuaded, that for them, the cheap, simple, mod- 
erate training of the Thomery gardeners promises 
success. I have a happy chance of trying the ex- 
periment, this year, fora friend. J have planted 
against a common country stone wall,a set of 
vines, which I shall train on the Thomery plan. 
and | promise to give the public an impartial ac- 
count of its success. My own vines (35 years 
old) do not in my judgement, offer a fair field for 





that in the British works, I find nothing but| the experiment. Too much has perhaps bee: 


said on this topick, yet too much can Aardly be 
said, if we can succeed in making the culture of 
| the European hardy grapes practicable. 

{ was much pleased, witha thought of the 
younger Mr Kenrick, of Newton. Excited by the 
account of training the grape, at Thomery, he 
said, he was resolved to try a quarter of an @cre, 
but never to extend them above the first rail, say 
6 or 9 inches from the ground. In this way he 
could protect them on the north by boards, and 
have successive rows not farther distant than cur 
rants are planted. I may as well throw off all 
disguise of fictitious names. J. LOWELL. 

Roxbury, Nov. 6, 1827. 


ISABELLA GRAPE. 

This grape has been introduced into the interi- 
or of this state, with great success. A Lockport 
paper mentions tket a vine brought to that village 
from Prince’s garden, Flushing, three years since, 
has borne between 5 and 6 bushels of grapes, of 
quality and flavor superior to any other kind here- 
tofore introduced into that part of the country.— 
The grapes are about the size of a musket ball, 
and grow in large compactelusters. The trouble 
and expense of covering with earth for the win- 
ter, which attends almost every other speciés of 
grape cultivated in this country, is saved by the 
cultivation of this. J¢ is foumd to do well, by re 
maining upon the trellis during the severest win- 
ters. 

We look forward with much hope to the gene 
ral cultivation of the vine in the finéwwalleys of 
the west, and tothe manufacture of e light 
wines, which may supersede the use of rum and 
whiskey—the last of which is now manufactured 
so extensively and cheaply, that it can be sold for 
four cents per pint. [N. Y. Statesman.] 


SHADE TREE. 

“When to build, is the question a man should 
reflect upon a great while, and perhaps not build 
at all; but when to plant he should not reflect, but 
plant immediately.” 

Now is a good time to plant and transplant the 
generality of shade and forest trees. We are all 
aware of the very great addition that ornamental 
trees are to dwellings, especially in towns and 
open parts of the country ; but few attend to hav- 
ing them planted. The inhabitants are either ten- 
ants and “ going away,” or defer the matter year 
after year for lifetime. Tavern keepers are too 
insensible of the great advantage that a shade in 
front of their houses would be to them, or we 
should not see so many naked fronts. Ay one” 
who has travelled during the heat of summer, 
knows the comfort of stopping ata tavern where 
his horse and himse]f can be refreshed under the 
cool shade of trees; and that he would rather 
travel miles than be subjected, whilst resting, to 
the burning rays of a meridian sun. A garden 
and a few ornamental trees, add twenty-five per 
cent to the value of any dwelling in the estima- 
tion of a person of taste ; and both these are in 
tbe power of every one to command ; and to pre 
pare which would be a healthy recreation. 

The naked and exposed appearance, and the eb 
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sence of all horticultural decorations about dwel- | 
ling houses generally throughout the country, has | 
frequently been remarked by travellers and stran- 


roots would adinit of it, they were placed upon 
the surface, without digging any heles, and the dirt 
placed upon the roots—those set out in this way 


gers a national defect, and a glaring want of taste. | have invariably flourished the best, and have kept 
it is said, “that he who can make two spears of their erect position quite as well as those set 

grass grow where only one grew before, ought to | deeper. 
be considered asa public benefactor ;” and we} No stones or rubbish were placed at the roots 
may add he that will induce our countrymen to! of my trees when planted out. Every substance 
make gardens and plant trees, will be no less a‘ that would be likely to ferment was carefully 
benefactor; he will relieve us from a reproach, avoided, asa slight degree of fermentation in any 
and raise the value of the country, not only in the thing placed in contact with the roots, would be 
estimation of all lovers of comfort and neatness, | apt to destroy the small fibrous roots, or prevent 
but algo in price. —Pennsylvania Gazette. | their shooting ; and thereby check the growth of 
. i : ‘the tree. The life of trees will be more certain, 
The following remarks of Mr PHinney and Mr and their growth better promoted, by putting no- 
Davis, are in reply to the Queries proposed by | thing at the roots, when first planted out, but the 
Ma Lowext, and inserted in the New England | ae foe v4 a good ee oe Rte 
’ . i \cending roots & those which crossed or interferec 
te peas tS -snioena eal | with others were cut off. The small fibrous roots 
To Bens. Guito, Esq. | were suffered to remain. These, however, when 
Tne following reply to the inquiries of the they have become dry, either from exposure to 
Hon. Mr. Lowell, and others of the Agricultural the sun or air, or from having been a long time 
Committee, relative to my orchard, is made by out of the ground, should be taken off, for the ob- 
your very respectful and obedient servant, vious reason that others will not put out so soon 
ELIAS PilNNEY,| when those, which are dead, are allowed to re- 

‘main. 





Tn 1822 [ planted out 205 apple trees, in 1824, | 


to prevent a free admission of the sun and air to 
every part of the top. This | consider a very es- 
sential part of pruning, as every precaution should 
be taken while the tree is young and in vigorous 
growth, to avoid the necessity and the risk of re- 
moving large limbs when it shall have become old 
and feeble. This mode of pruning keeps the cea- 
tre and all the parts of the top sufficiently open. 

I have never scraped or split the bar’: of my 
trees. Soon after planting I noticed on a few of 
them, small insects adhering close to the bark.—I 
attempted to destroy them by an applicatien of 
lime mixed with clay and some other substances, 
but without effect. I then applied a wash made 
by dissolving a pound of potash in fgur quarts of 
water, which has entirely destroyed the insects, 
and has kept the bark perfectly clear and smooth. 
I have applied this wash once a year,—generally 
about the middle of May. 

My trees have not been visited by borers, nor 
any other insects, injuriously, except those above 
stated; nor with canker or black mould. The 
best remedy for insects, canker and all the evils 
and disorders, to which trees are subject, is, in 
my opinion, a healthy and vigorous growth, which 
may always be secured by careful planting, good 


150; and in 1825 and 1826, forty; making in all, ' before stated, was ploughed for the first time, in 


~\the fall of 1821,—since that time, 1t has been in 
‘tillage; though so filled with roots and stones 


395, most of them in one enclosure. They con 
sist of Baldwins, Roxbury Russets, and Rhode 
Island Greenings, with a few Porters. The uis- 
tance each way between the trees, is about two 
rods. They were all grafted or budded in the nur- 
sery, the latter promise to be better trees than the 
former. I consider budding preferable to grafting. 
The wound occasioned by the process of budding 
heals sooner, and the trunk is more perfect. Tne 
ground upoa which [ planted my orchard was en- 
tirely new, having been ploughed, for the first time, 
inthe fall of 1821. It had been for many years over- 
run with adarge and thick growth of shrub oaks, 
und whortleberry bushes, and some small pitch 
pines. ‘It was originally covered with a pretty 
heavy growth of oak and walnut trees, which had 
been cut off about thirty years before. From that 


The land upon which my orchard is set, as | 


that little could be dore by tillage for the two 
first years. It was sowed with barley the last 
spring, and about the first of September the stub- 
|ble was turned in, and the land sowed down to 


! 


| grass, except a space of about six feet in diameter 


© ‘round each tree; which, as heretofore, is to be 


,hoed and kept clear of weeds and grass. By keep- 


|ing the surface of the earth about my trees loose 
and clear from weeds and grass, they have never 


japparently suffered the slightest check in their 
| 
| 


each year, [ have had put round the roots of my 


‘trees, a small quantity of compost, made of rotten 
lime, bones, and some coarse ashes. This manure 


| 


tillage, and judicious pruning. 
ELIAS PHINNEY. 
Lexington, 12th Oct. 1827. 

Mippuesex, ss. October 12, 1827; Then the 
jaforesaid Elias Phinney made oath to the truth of 
ithe aforegoing statement. 
| Before me, 








Wu. Gorpvon, . 
Justice of the Peace 
Bens. Gutip, Esq.—In compliance with the re- 
‘quest of the Hon Mr Lowext, I make the follow- 
jing replies to you, respecting the general man- 

agement of my apple orchard in this town. 
1. 1 planted out from the nursery in April 1819, 


‘growth in the driest seasons. Late in the fall of} one hundred and twenty-five apple trees, and in 


the spring of 1823, about thirty more. 
2. They consist of Baldwins, Greenings, Rus- 
se‘ings, and Spitzenburgh, about one quarter of 


jafter remaining about the roots for the winter, is|each kind, excepting fifteen, which were import- 


t » , ) ; . ® } 
time, till 1821, it had been used for a pasture, | nostly removed in the spring and thrown ata 


though a single cow could hardly have found sup- | distance from the trees. The hoeing commences 
s . . ote . . * 
port in the whole lot. ‘The soil is generally a| re 





ed from France. 
3. They were purchased (excepting the above 


light, rich loam, upon a gravelly, and, in some | 
parts, a ledgy bottom. The orchard is on the de- | 
clivity of a hill, having a south and southeast ex- | 
posure. Most of my trees were taken from the! 
nursery in November, the roots placed in trench- | 
es, and covered with dirt until the following | 
epring. This was done to avoid the necessity of 
setting them out before the ground had become 
warm and dry. If left in the nursery till spring | 
they are seltum or never taken up until the sap 
has begun to flow. When removed after this 
takes place, the check occasioned by the removal, 
if not fatal to the tree, often injures its future 
growth. The best time to trke up trees, is un- | 
questionab’s, when the sap is* lenst active. If; 


‘ | 
taken up late iy autumn, and the roots secured | 


from the sun and sir, they may be kept with per- ; 


fect safety untill the middle of May, and planted 
vut at this time with propey care, and as near the 
surface as possible, vegetation commences almost 
instantaneously ; they will not require to be sup- 
gorted by stakes, and will grow nearly as much 
ibe first, as io any future year. 

I planted my trees as near the surface of the 
grauad as possible. Iu some instances, where the 


as soon as the weeds appear, and is continued as 


fifteen) of Mr John Kenrick of Newton, and Mr 


often as it is necessary to keep them down and | Enoch Baldwin, of Milton, and were budded or 
the ground loose. lengrafted by*them. 

The subject of pruning is one next inimportance| 4, They were generally planted in lend broken 
to that of a good cultivation of the soil, in which up for the first time, which had been a rough, 
trees are planted. I commence pruning as soon |stoney pasture, and covered with small trees and 
as the leaves put out after planting. By pruning! bushes of various kinds, which had been offered 
trees when small, much labor is saved, and the in-| for sale at twenty-five dollars the acre. 
jurious effects of late pruning are avoided. The| 5, They were planted a little deeper than when 
wound occasioned is small and heals over very ' growing in the nurseries, and the best soil was 
soon. [ have invariably pruned my trees while put at the bottom of the holes, and the holes dug 
the sap is flowing most freely, and the growth the large. The rows were planted forty feet, and the 
most rapid, which is usually about the first of trees in the rows, fifty feet distancé from each 
June ; and in most crses covered the wound with | other. 

a mixture of lime, and clay, with a portion of hair, 6, The ground has been in grass for six years, 
worked in, to prevent its cracking and falling off. but has always been kept open abont the trees, by 
By this method, the wound occasioned by taking | digging every year, and one year I planted pota- 





‘off a branch, if not more than half an inch in dia- 


imeter, heals completely over the first season. J 


‘take off ali branches which at the time of pruning 


|interfere, or seem likely, from their directioa 


ihereafter to interfere with others; and all such 


} ; : : 
jothers as are required, in order to give the top an 


equal balance. 
In the next place, I take off such branches, as 
Yseun likely when they shall have become large 


toes around them. 

7. They have been freely pruned every year in 
the month of May, and generally cut from the 
centre of the tree. 

8. They have been manured every autumn, with 
a compost, consisting of bullocks’ feet, bones, ma- 
rine shells, tan yard and street manure ; and the 
first year I had the piths of ex horns driven down 
_ about them. 





Ab nae 
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9. After pruning in May, the body of the trees | GYMNASTICS. equally good crops by adopting the new mode, and 
have been washed over with soft soap, and a little The following account of a swimming school at| have the use of the ground upon which they are 
old slacked lime intermixed to make it adhere to Amberg, in Bavaria, we find in the New-York | sown from March until August, and considering 
the tree. Statesman, taken from the papers of that country, | that the labour attending the new mode is much 

10. 'I'bey have been infested by the borer, and which give splendid accounts of the success of |Jess than that necessary in the old. Onions have 
great pains taken in cuttung them out,after which some of the scholars. even been raised by the writer of this, as large as 
the wounds have been plastered over with For-| The scldiers of a regiment of infantry were en- | the common onion, by sowing white Portugal oni 
syth’s composition, aud last year | washed them abled to go down 24 feet under water, and swarm | on seed early in the spring in good ground, thin, 
ever with-pot ash water. . about from an hour to an hour and a half. They | and keeping them clear of weeds. The Portugal 

il. They never have required scraping, the jumped from an elevation of 39 feet, with their) onions grow very large, and are remarkably mild 
bark having always been kept clean and bright by uniform on; and bore at the same time the weight and of a pleasant flavour. But whether the seeds 
the washing with soap. (of 30 pounds. They found and toox from the bot- | be native or imported, they should always be sown 

Respectfully, I am, sir, jtom of the river, guns, muskets, &c. which had |in drills, on account of the great ease with which 
your obedient servant, | been lost there a long time before. Another ex- |they are kept clean. ‘The same rule ought to be 
CHARLES DAVIS. | periment was inade at Passau. ‘The best swimmers | observed with respect to all GARDEN VROE TABLES. 

Roxbury, Oct. 1, 1827. separated into three parties, and swam for a long |The practice is now commonly followed by those 

P. S. Since writing the above, I have thought, time without touching the earth. The first party who make it a business to attend tha Philadelphis 
proper to state that in 1822, the tops of many of had in their centre a musician who played on the | Market with vegetables. The neatness and beauty 
the trees became so heavy that they began to clarionet. Before them on a table was placed wine, of a garden is also thereby greatly promoted; a 
grow crooked, and I had them staked and tied, ‘and the swimmers drank to the health of the Colo | consideration that ought not to be overlooked, for 
with a piece of mat under each cord. Two years nel who was on the bridge. The second party | it is one that will serve to stimulate to greater in- 
after it was discovered the borer was making composed of officers, had before them a tnble co- | dustry in attending to it. 


havoc under the mats, and on examination, found Vered with refreshments: the thi-d also ranged | —_— 
two or three trees had been quite destroyed, and themselves round the table. Itis represented as a) 
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some others considerably injured. The mats were CUrious spectacle to see men eating and drinking 

immediately removed. C.D. and amusing themselves in the middle of a stream 
Suffolk, ss. Boston, Oct. 3, 1827—Then the ©" tables the water bore up. 

above named Charles Davis, Esq. personally ap- SEEDS 

peared and made solemn oath to the truth of the | : 


above statement subscribed by him, B. Guitp. | It is 0 very general impression ameng garden- 
v4 oe . | ers, that several species of garden seeds cannot be 
DRESS OF CHILDREN. 


raised in America in perfection; among these are 

Is there any reason, aside from fashion, why the invaluable species of batterses, early York, 
the dress of children should be so contrived as to #4 early sugar-loaf cabbage. English seeds must, 
leave naked their arms, shoulders, and upper part therefore, be imported at an expense of 4 or 5 dol- 
of the chest? If there is nene in favor of this ars the pound, to set our crops annually.—T'his 
custom, there are reasons, and serious ones, too, ** 4 error. Experienee has taught me that these 
against it. seeds can be raised in as great perfection in our 

That leaving these parts uncovered is uncom- COUMtry as in England. These epecies of cabbage 
fortable to the individual, any one may be convinc- 4fe generally sown very early, in hot-beds, for 
ed by making the experiment upon bimself. Let early use, and come into perfection and full head 
him leave his arins, aad the upper part of his chest early in July, and consequently the crop is ex- 
exposed to the varistions of temperature during hausted before fall, and none left to propagate the 
the waking hours ot almost any one day; and if, species. To obviate this, I have reserved a few 
on trial, his feelings compel him to restore to Seeds sowed them early in June, and set the plants 











We recommend to especial notice the remarks 
of the Hon. Mr Lowext on our first aud second 
pages, relating to the subject, delivered before the 
Massachusetts Agricultural Society at its recent 
exhibition at Brighton. They demonstrate what 
many farmers already know, and what more we 
trust, will know, by experiment, that fruit treds 
may be cultivated so as to become more produed © 
tive and profitable than most other products of the 
farm in a few years. [tis doubtless in some part 
owing to the circumstance that they do not bring 
to the cultivator immediate profit that we see se 
few thrifty orchards. The annual income for the 
labor bestowed upon them must, it is true, be dis- 
pensed with for the few first years: but taking 
ten years collectively, and labor can in no way 
probably be so profitably employed upon land as 
in the production of fruit trees. It is also to be 
taken into the account, and reckoned among the 
inducements to the cultivation of fruit trees, that 
they jessen scarcely at all, the other products of 





those parts their usual covering, let him have late; by which means 1 have had a good supply 


compassion enough on the children under his care Of heads in the fall. This late crop is as easily’ 


to furnish them with a similar protection against’ Preserved as any other species of cabbage, and, if 
the vicissitudes of the weather. so preserved, and set in the spring, will yield a 

But the ebjection on the score of comfort is not | plentiful supply of seed. During the war, I resort- 
the greatest one. This mode of dressing is also €4 to this expedient, and for five years past have 
detrimental to heali\h. The state of the Junge and | had complete success. Some precaution is, howe- 
other internal organs, greatly depends upon the | Vel, necessary in setting thesc’ peculiar species : 
state of the skin; and isin no way more often they should be carefully ‘separated, and set ata 
disordered, than by any cause which interrupts distance from other species ; otherwise they will 
the due process of insensible perspiration in the degenerate and intermix with the other kinds, and 
Yatter. In tropical countries this fashion might be Produce a mongrel species. So careful are the 
tolerated with impunity. But in ours, and espec- English gardeners to prevent this mixture of sorts, 


jally in the New England States, where the tem- that nets are thrown over each kind when in blos- | 


perature of the atmosphere sometimes varies fif- | S°™, to prevent the bees from carrying the farina 
teen or twenty degrees in the course of a few! Of one kind to another, to mix and spoil the varie- 
hours, it is entirely out of place. If such as have ties. The same precautione, I have no hesitation 
arrived to years of discretion will hazard their, in saying, will produce any one species of cabbage 
lives by conforming to the absurdities of fashion, |See¢ in as great perfection in this country as in 
the worst is their own ; but to impose this kind of | England or Frince.—Albany Plough boy. 
penance upon young children, merely to gratify ONIONS 


haya esich unten peace alas es The practice recommended in the 2d volume of 
ble.—Con. Journal. : ; : A 
the Memoirs of the Agricultural] Society for raising 








A few sights ago, says a New-York paper, 2535 
eels were eaught at one haul at Owego, averaging 
from one to five pounds each—more than 3000 
pounds. 


onions, by sowing the seed in the month of Au- 


gust, has been so fully tested near Philadelphia, 
that every farmer ought to adopt it. Te continue 
the old practice is absurd when they may obtain 





the soil. Nearly as much grain or grass will be 
produced on lands covered with orchards as with- 
out them. 


| It is a common error, too, that a peculiarity of 
‘soil is necessary to the production of fruit trees. 
We have seen them thrive on almost every variety 
of soil; and on steep acclivities as well as level 
land. Nearly all that is required, we are told, by 
cultivators, is that the earth about the roots be 
kept loose by light manures; or, if the soil is 
| strong, by other light substances. As a matter of 
profit as well as gratification in the production of 
rich and valuable fruit, we repeat the belief, that 
labor can scarcely in any way be so advantageous- 
ly employed. Undoubtedly a far greater number 
of orchards have been planted in this neighborhood 
as well as in other parts of N. England within the 
last five or six years than in any equal number of 
years before. Still, more may and should be done 
in this way for individual as well as the public be- 
nefit.— Taunton Reporter. 

Hay press.—M. B. Bliss of Pittstown, Maine, 
has for sale a new constructed Hay Press, built on 
wheels, and transportable. If it can be offered 
sufficiently cheap, it must possess very great ad- 
vantages over a standing press. 
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[From the Christian Spectator.] 


FRUIT A SUBSTITUTE FOR ARDENT 
SPIRITS. 
In lately reading in the New Edinburgh Ency- 


clopedia, Vol. X. article Horticulture, my atten. | country were principally from the British Isles ; 


tion was arrested by the following remark : “It is | 
a just observation of an eminent horticulturist, | 
(Mr. Knight) that the palate which relishes 
fruit is seldom pleased with strong fermented 
liquors, and that as feeble causes, continually act- 
ing, ultimately produce extensive effects, the sup- 
plying the public with fruits at a cheep rate, 
would have a tendency to operate favorably both 
on the physical and moral health of the people.” 

Upon comparieg the observation here made, 
with the habits of various persons with whom I 
lave been acquainted, I was led to conclude that 
it was founded in truth. 

Viewing the subject to be one of some impor- 
tance, I then endeavored to ascertain whether the 
fact alleged received any support from the known 
habits of different nations. In the northern coun- 
tries of Europe the finer fruits, if raised at all, are 
raised only in sinall quanties. Even in England, 
cherries and peaches, and pears, and apples, fitted 
for the table, are seldom brought to perfection 
without the aid of walls, and coverings, and arti- 
ficial heat; and in cold seasons, even apples of 
the hardier kinds do not ripen in the open fields. 
But in England, and in all the other northern 
“gountries of Europe, the intemperate use of strong 
fermented liquors prevails every where to a very 
great extent. On the other hand, in France, and 
Spain, and Italy, and the other countries in the 
south of Europe, where most of the fruits above 


mentioned are raised with ease and in the highest; 


perfection ; and where in addition to these they 
have an abundance of the most delicious grapes 
and figs ; and in many places, olives and oranges ; 
sogether with many other fruits peculiar to warm 
climates, drunkenness among all classes of socie- 
ty is almost wholly unknown. It is worthy of re- 
mark also, that savage and uncivilized nations, 
who have seldom any fruit except such as grows 


wild, are almost universally greedy after ardent | 


spirits. 

The diversity which prevails in Europe with re- 
spect to the use of ardent spirits has sometimes 
been resolved into the influence of climate. In 
cold regions it is thought there is naturally a much 
stronger propensity for ardent spirits, than io re- 
gions where the climate is more mild and uniform. 
But this opinion is wholly unsupported ; nay it is 
coutrary to well established facts. In Nubia, ly- 
ing within the torrid zone, there is a universal pre- 
valence of intoxication ; uncivilized nations pos- 
sess the same propensity for intoxicating liquors 
in warm, as in cold regions; and in our own 
country as free use is made of ardent spirits at 
the south, as at the north. 

The cause of the temperance which prevails in 
the south of Europe, it is believed, will be found 
in the use of fruits; which are very abundant in 
those countries where the vine flourishes. But 
the tendency of wine to create an intemperate ap- 
petite is comparatively so small, the quantity of 
weak and therefore harmless wine made and con- 
sumed ii: countries producing the vine is so great, 
and so excellent is the fruit itself, that the vine 
may doubtless with propriety be cultivated for the 
purpose of checking intemperance. 

Ye the United States of America, though weil 


fitted for the production of fruit, throughout near-| of fruit for ardent spirits, is certainly not expect- 
ly their whole extent, drunkenness 1s every where | ed ; nor indeed the reformation of any other class 
very common. This may perhaps be considered of drunkards. But in those cases where the na- 
an anomaly. But it admits, I think, of a satisfac. tural taste has not been vitiated by the use of 
tory explanation. The original settlers of this ardent spirits, it is believed that fruit would be 








an.’ brought with them a taste for fermented li- 
quors which they had contracted in their native 
lan!. Fora long period, they were of necessity 
| wholly destitute of fruit, with the exception of a 


| few inferior kinds which grew wild. And even to 
|this day the more delicious fruits—such | mean 
'as are suited to the climate, are by no means ex- 
|tensively raised. On probably nine tenths of the 
, farms in the State in which I reside, which is one 
of the oldest, there is little fruit of any value, with 
‘the exception of apples, and these often not graft- 
.ed. Peaches were formerly common, but now 
they are very rare—though with a little pains 


{ 
| easily raised in any quantity. English cherries, 


jwith the exception of a few places, are by no’ 


;means abundant, often none in a whole township. 


| 
;Good pears, in any considerable variety, are sel- 
‘dom seen. And strawberries, raspberries, and 


ber of gardens. 
attentive to the raising of fruit. Though but few 
families, probably not more than one in five hun- 
dred, are well supplied the year round, with the 
various fruits suited to the season. Hitherto, 


ance. 


stated, that in Cuba, settled by the Spaniards, a 
people distinguished for their temperate habits, as 
was latcly asserted in the Now York Advertiser, 
“there are no drunkards!” 

The manner in which fruit is made to supply 
ithe place of fermented liquors is easily explained, 
jand the statement, it is believed, will correspond 
|with what most persons have experienced, or ob- 
served. Inthe intervals of our regularly estab- 
jlished meals, we all occasionally, and very many 
| of us constantly, either feel, or fancy that we feel, 
the need of some slight refreshment. At such 

times, if fruit is not to be had, many persons re- 
| sort to fermented liquors, and thus insensibly lay 
‘a foundation for intemperance. But if they are 
|in possession of delicious fruits, these are almost 
;always chosen by temperate people in preference 
to the choicest wines. This need of refreshment 
is more especially felt in summer, consequent 
upon the exhaustion occasioned by heat and fa- 
jtigue. Fruit is then found to answer the double 
purpose of quenching thirst, and recruiting ex- 
hausted animal nature, and im the most perfect 
manner. It is in the highest degree—I refer only 
to the case of temperate persons—grateful to the 
palate—refreshing to the system—and salutary 
in its remote and grateful effects The man, in- 
deed, whose appetite is not satisfied with delicious 
fruits alone, already possesses a dangerous fond- 
ness for spiritous liquors. It may be thought by 
some, that the laboring classes of the community 
would set but little value upon the substitute here 
proposed for ardent spirits. Whether they would 
or not, it is certain that the use which they make 
of ardent spirits is detrimental. But what reason 
can be assigned why they should value fruit less 
than other men? ‘They have the same appetite ; 
and fruit is equally refreshing to them. The re- 











gooseberries, are cultivated only in a smell num-| 
Here and there an individual is | 


chosen by laborers invariably, in preference to 
ardent spirits, allowing at the same time, that 
they were properly aware of the danger of intem- 
perance. Nothing certainly can be conceived of. 
more suited to the wants of a laborer, toiling in 
the dust or sin, athirst and weary, than a plate of 
strawberries, a melon, or a basket of cherries, o1 
peaches, or apples. With these and other fruits, 
which might easily be raised in sufficient abun. 
dance, together with such simple drinks as com 
mon beer, milk, and molasses and water’; and 
cider when desired, the laboring classes of the 
community would undoubtedly be able to perform 
the greatest quantity of work, with the highest 
health and in the best spirits. 

The expense of cultivating fruit is much less 
than is generally suppesed. In the court yards 
and gardens connected with most houses, there is 
ground sufficient, and ground usually unoccupied, 
for raising in abundance every variety of fruit 
suited to the climate, with the single exception of 
japples. The original expense of procuring the 
| trees is trifling ; and even this may soon be whol- 
'ly saved by a little pains in raising them. 
| The importance of providing substitutes for 


therefore, in the country, the use of fruit can have | ardent spirits has frequently occurred to the be- 
had but a partial influence in promoting temper-! nevolent, and various substitutes have been sug- 
In confirmation of the origin of intemper-| gested. In recommending fruit for this purpose. 
ance in this country as above explained, it may be|it is not designed to have it take the place of 


‘other suitable substitutes; but to have it intro- 
jduced into their number, with that rank and im- 
| portance in the scale to which its just claims may 
‘entitle it. 





FARMING IN ALABAMA. 


Extract ofa letter from the interior of Alabama. to the Editor o| 
the Vermont Chronicle. 


Northern Farmers might prosper here without 
much aid from slave labor. The price of the go- 
vernment land is a dollar and a quarter an acre, 
) and the best improved lands are purchased for ten 
| dollars. The great object of farmers here being 
\their cotton crops, they have hitherto paid com- 
| paratively little attention to the ordinary comforts 
|of life. The stock are without pasturage, and are 
suffered to run at large in the range, as it is call- 
ed, or the woods, and the cows are milked only 
when they may be allured to the pens by the 
calves. Of course, cheese is not made, and but 
little butter. Still this is aaturally a fine country 
for stock ; and even as they are managed, or rather 
without any management at all, they grow toe 
larger size than any I have ever seen. They liter- 
ally occasion no expense, as it is unnecessary to lay 
up in the summer their support for the winter; for 
there is no month in the year when they do not 
find grass and herbage enough for subsistence. A 
New-England farmer, indeed, would manage dif- 
ferently here; for by taking a little pains, he 
might find his account in furnishing for the mar- 
ket the best of beef, butter and cheese, and this 
without intrenching upon his staple crop. Wheai 
is another neglected :tem here. It is but two years 
since cotton fell to its present low price, (about 8 
cents) and although the soil is said to be well a- 
dapted to this grain, the farmers have net yet fall- 
en into the practice of rsising it, while they give 
from 6 to 8 dollars a barrel for flour. There is ne 











formation of drunken laborers, by the substitution 


doubt that the extensive and extremely fertile cet- 
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ton lands here would produce the cane to any ex- 
tent, while the uplanis have proved well adapted 
to the cultare of the vine. 

This State indeed is new. The virgin forests of 
Alabama, in her greater extent, still hold in silent 
majesty the empire that nature has given them, 
with no tenants but her own. The deer, the bear, 


and the panther, roving at large, or contesting | 


their ancient rights with newer claimants, have 
not long learned to startle at the footsteps of man, 
and to dread the powe: of intelligence and art. As 


these wilds gradually yield to another,as Alabama rear it himself, of the generous juice of the grape, | few creatures were brot 


swells in population, .sd her future institutions, 
under the care of the wise and virtuous of her 
sons, shall become the fruitful dispenser of science 
end pure principles, she must become, with a sin- | 
gle exception (Slavery) one of the most favoured | 
mombers of the confederacy. | 


Pin Flint Western Monthly Bien. H 
FARMING. 


lt one half the zeal, energy, and expense, that | 
blots so many gazettes with low and coarse abuse, | 
setting the community by the ears, for the sole 
gain, and the palt-; purposes of a few demagogues | 
and office-seeker-# were bestowed u;on the ad- 
vancement of agriculture; if the people were half 
as ambitious to improve and beautify their fields, 
as they are to settle the nation; and half as an- 
gry with thistles, thorns and peor fences, as they 


are with their political opponents, who, probably, , 


wish Just as well to the country, as themselves— 
we should have more productive fields, less com- 





merce and manufactures are only subordinate re- 
sults of this main spring. We consider agricul- 
| ture, as every way subsidiary, not only to abun- 
(dance, industry, comfort and health, but to good 
‘morals, and ultimately even to religion. We shall 
‘always say and sing “Speed the plough.” We shall 
j always regard the American farmer, stripped to 
his employment, and tilling his grounds. as belong 
ing to the first order of nobility among us. We 
ishall always wish him bountiful harvests, good 
| beer, the moderate use of cider, and, if he wil! 





but none of the pernicious gladness of whiskey ; 

and we shall inly invoke upon his labors the bless- 
ing of God, and say of him, ‘peace be within thy 
walls,’ 


STOCKBRIDGE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 

The fourth Anniversary of this Society took 
place on the 2d ult. 

It gave to the Society a pleasing proof of its in- 
creasing usefulness, and an extension of its bene- 
ficial effects, far beyond the expectations of its 
earliest friends. 

The Society has now existed long enough to 
show, that it has done, and is working great good 
to all interested in it. Almost every thing exhibit- 
ed for premium, or show, was superior to that of 
last yeur; and we are happy to add, that itis gain 
ing interest with the public in proportion, as it is 
hecoming more useful. Though the day was very 
‘unprepitious, the collection was much larger than 
(on any preceding anniversary. 


plaints of poverty, more ability to be charitable| The ploughing match was far better than that 
aud munificent, and abundantly more good feeling. Of any former year, though it commenced just at 
rom Pittsburg to New-Orleans the son ploughs | the termination of a violent rain. Seven fine teams 
as his father did before him, and the great mass Ploughed, and the difference in the quality of the 
ef farmers are as stationary in theory, as they are | ploughing was scarcely perceptible. 

in practice. Nine in ten of them believe, at this | After the ploughing, the people returned to the 
moment, that book-farming is the mere, useless, | village, and viewed the animals, entered for exhi- 


visionary dreaming of men that know nothing a- 
bout practical agriculture. 

We would tell them that England is the garden 
ef Europe, simply because almost every acre of the 
ground is cultivated scientifically, and on princi- 


ples, which have been brought to the test of the | 
We would tell | 


most rigic and exact experiment. 
them, that N. England, of whose soil and climate 


they are accustomed to think, as consigned by. 


Providence to sterility and inclemency, is the gar- 


den of the United States, only because the indus- | ‘ 
‘ment, and choice of colors, were remarkable for, 


srious and calculating people do not throw away 
their efforts in the exertion of mere brute strength 
-—bui bring mind, and plan, and system, and ex- 
perience, to bear upon their naturaliy hard and 
thankless svil. On every side the passing traveller 
sees verdure, and grass and orchards, in the small 
_ and frequent enclosures of imperishable rock, and 
remarks fertility won from the opposition of the 
elements and nature. After an absence of ten 
years, on our return to that country, we were 


struck with this proud and noble triumph, conspic- | 


nous over the whole region. 
The real benefactors of maukind, as St Pierre 


so beautifully said, are those, who cause two blades | 


of wheat to mature where only one did before. 
The fields—the fields,ought to be the morning and 
the evening theme of Americans, that love their 
eountry. To fertilize, improve and beautify his 
fields, ought to be the prime temporal object of 
every owner of the substantial soil. Al! national 
aggrandizement, power, and wealth, may be trac- 
ed te agriculture, as ite ultimate seurce. Com- 


| bition, and the domestic manufactures. We have 
| never seen so fine a show of animals: we under- 
| stand that a yoke of working cattle exhibited, have 
since been sold for $140—one year-elds for $50. 
| Seventy five dollars were offered for a last spring 
{ealf which was refused.—These are facts sufii- 
cient to induce every farmer to spare no pains to 
procure the best breed of cattle. 


to gratify the pride of every friend of improve- 
ment. They displayed great taste in the arrange- 


the fineness and firmness of their texture, and 
much exceeded in amount, and variety, the exhi 
bitions of any preceding occasion. It is u matter 
of great congratulation, that our enterprising, in 
telligent and industrious females 
much of their time an! attention to this bravch of 
industry. They are Coiwg much, not only for them- 
selves, but much to introduce spirit 
of economy in tiv expenses of living. 

At one o’clock ap exeeiient 


are giving so 


2 wholesome 


a inner was prepared 


at Mrs Hicks’, ht which were about $5 guests. 
Mr Merk ‘lopkins delivered an excellent and 
very approprinte Acdress, which was much ap- 
'plauded for the valuable jastevetion it contained, 
‘its pure morality ani the heartfelt interest expres- 


sed in the real re pectability end happiness of Ag- 
riculturists.— Berkshire Star. 





ee 


Cheap enough.—Good beef steak may be bought 
in our market at a cept and a helf per pound. 


The Domestic Manufactures were such, as justly | 


! 
| 
' 
| 





CATTLE SHOW IN NEW-BRUNSWICK. 
On Thursday last, pursuant to notice, the An- 
nual Cattle Show for this City and County took 
place at the Block House. The Animals lately im- 
ported froin England were exhibited for the in- 
ispection of the public, and the best judges upon 
}the ground pronounced themselves to be highly 
pleased with the appearance of the Cattle in all 
points, and considered them to be a valuable ac- 
| quisition to the Country. 
| Some persons expressed their surprise that so 
ight forward for premi- 
|ums; this has grown out of the following circum- 
| stances :—By a regulation of the Board of Direct- 
ors, such Cattle as had oace obtained a premium, 
were ever afterwards ineligible for competition. 
All likewise under a certain age were inadmissi 
ble, and others were kept back by their owners, 
because they could not state with perfect preci 
sion, the exact quantity of fuod consumed by them 
When, however, the state of the Country is taken 
into consideration, we shall cease to be surprised 
that so few were competitors. Our attempts at 
improvement and exhibition are but of recent date, 
and there is not yet such a sufficient number of 
the improved stock, as will furnish a regular and 
full supply above a certain age, from year to year. 
|'This no doubt will soon be obviated. Several ve- 
iry fine young Cattle were produced on the present 
occasion, not for premiums, but to show what is in 
progress. And as the Board of Directors become 
more fully acquainted with the actual state of Cate 
tle in the Country, their regulations will no doubt 
be so framed, as to open the widest possible field 
for competition, consistent with the promotion o! 
the ultimate design. 

After the business of the Cattle Show was con- 
cluded, and the premiums awarded, the Annual 
Meeting was held at the Coffee House, and the 
Report of the last year’s proceedings was read : 
‘and was received with marked approbation. 

His Excellency Sir Howard Douglas, the Patron 
of the Institution, presided, and a number of res- 
;pectable gentlemen, besides the Directors, were 
present. It was to us a most pleasing and gratify- 
|ing sight, to see such an assemblage of gentlemen 
‘of the first respectability and intelligence, with 
His Majesty's Representative at their head, evinc- 
ing the most lively interest in ovr Agricultural 
concerns, and labouring to devise means by which 
‘they may be most effectually promoted. 

We should by no means be discouraged by smalt 
appearances at the beginning; let us labour to 
improve our system, and then steadiness and per- 
severance will bring us to a favorable result. 

[St John’s (.N. B.) Gazette. 














FARMING MATTERS. 

Last year, the crop of hay in Berkshire, was 
much shortened by the drought, and the farmers 
disposed of their cattle at almost any price, in or- 
der to reduce their numbers in proportion to the 
means of wintering them. Some went stil! further, 
either from an over appreheosion of sturving their 
cattle, or else that they might have hay to sell, 
which, being nearly a hundred per cent. above 
the ordinary price, held out a prospect of consider- 
able gain. But this in some cases was not realiz- 
ed, because too high a price was asked, or else 
there was really sore hay on hand, after all the 
fears, than the markets required, and consequent- 


‘ly considerable was summered over. The present 


| 
/ 
| 
} 
| 
j 


[Fayette (Missouri) pap. | season bas been exceedingly favorable to the eroy 
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of hay, and cattle being scarce, for the reasons 
above mentioned, their price is now from 5) to 75 
per cent. higher than it was last year, and farm- 
crs, who were so anxious to dispose of them a 
year avo, would now be glad to buy them back 
again. 

Frown those circumstances the farmer may learn 
the following lesson: Ist. Not to give away his 
cattle when hay is scarce, if there is a possibility 
of wintering them. 2d. Whenever the crop of hay 
is likely to fall short, (which may be determined 
in the month of June) to secure a sufficiency of 
food for his stock, by sowing Indian corn, oats or) 
millet which may be mown and converted into the 
most valuable fodder.— Berkshire American. 
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FALL PLOUGHING, LIMR, &c. 

Land which is composed in part of clay, or is 
what is called a stiff soil should be ploughed in} 
the fall, and laid as light as possible, so as to ex- 
pose it to the action of the frost, which will great- 
ly assist in subduing it. Fall ploughing too wil! 
destroy grubs, and other insects, by exposing them 
to the winter’s severity. The fall of the year is 
likewise a proper season for the application of 
quick lime to your ploughed fields. With regard | 
to the best mode of applying lime, its quantity, &c. 
we can give no better directions than are contain 
ed in an article, published in the Memoirs of the 
New York Board of Agriculture, vol. iii. page 
124, communicated by Daniel Buckley, Esq. of 
Salisbury, Pa. from which the following is ex- 
tracted : 

“The method of applying lime, which I have a- 
dopted in common with my neighbors, is, in the 
first place, to plough up a sod field with a stron; 
team, in the spring or fall,—harrow it the way 1t 
is ploughed, and mark the field into as many 
squares as you intend to put on half bushels, say 
100 on the acre, which will bring the furrows 
about 20 feet apart each way, and require 50 bush- 
els to the acre. This quantity | have found to be 
most profitable. When the lime is burnt, and as} 
soon as it is cool enough to handle, it ought to be 
hauled on the land already marked, and a half 
bushel deposited in the centre of each square, in 


the application of lime is matter neither of mystery family, but highly ornamental. Every member of 
nor of deep philosophical research. If the neces- a household might take a part in the lighter cul- 
sary quantity be given to land, and properly mix- tivation of such a spot, and the exercise, while it 
ed with the soil, it is a thing of much less inoment jadded to their bodily vigor, would afford thea 
than we are apt to imagine, whether it be applied | great satisfaction. ‘The laborious parts of the 
in its caustic or mild state, and for this reason; work, inthe spring, being done by the male parts 
that there is a natural progression from one to|o! the family, the keeping the plants free from 








the other.” 
Loudon remarks that “In the application of 


lime to arable land there ure some general rules! 


commonly attended to by diligent farmers, which 
we wil] give nearly in the words of a recent pub- 
lication. 

1. As the effects of lime greatly depend on its 


|intimate mixture with the surface soil, it is essen- 
tial to have it in a powdery state at the time it is, 


applied. 

2. Lime having a tendency to sink in the soil, it 
should be ploughed 1n with a shallow furrow. 

3. Lime may either be applied to grass land, or 
to land in preparation for green crops or summer 
fallow, with almost equal advantage ; but in gen- 
eral the latter mode of application is to be prefer- 
red. 

‘, Lime ought not to be applied a second time 
to moorish soils, unless mixed up as a compost, af- 
ter which the land should be immediately laid 
down to grass. 


5. Upon fresh [or new] land, the effect of lime) 


is much supcrior to that of dung. The ground, 
likewise, more especially if it is of a strong nature, 
is more easily wrought; in some instances it is 
said that the saving of labour would be sufficient 
to induce a farmer to lime his land, were no great- 
er benefit derived from the application, than the 
opportunity thereby gained of working 1t in amore 
perfect manner.”—General Report of Ncot!and. 
Advantages of lime.—Though there are exceo- 


weeds should be attended to by the females. The 
few gardens that are seen among our farmers are 
miserably overrun with weeds, which are permit- 
te’ to increase, until their removal becomes so 
serious a job as to appal every one: and hence it 
is citen difficult to fi da beet, parsnip, or cerrot 
jamong the weeds. Whereas, if a few minutes only 
| were regularly bestowed by some one of the fam- 
ily every day, as the season progresses, the weeds 
;would be kept under, and the vegetables would 
| ye increased in size and flavor by the operation of 
the sun and air. 





PAINTS. 

Earthy paints are more durable when exposed 
tothe air than the metallic paints. White lead, 
{in particular, by a small mixture of yellow ochre, 
produces a more pleasing as well as a lasting co!- 
our than white lead alone, which decomposes in a 
year or ‘wo, in the air. The colour it assumes is 
a cream colour, end has a full and rich appearance. 
It has been very extensively tried with success in 
Philadelphis. 

NOXIOUS VAPOUR EXPELLED FROM WELLS. 

Before any person is sent down into an old well 
'to repair it or get anyihiag out which may have 
| fallen in, let a candle be let down. If it burns 
'clear he may safely go ‘own ; if it goes out it isa 
‘sign that it contains foul air, which wall destroy 


life. In this case take a hoop, rather smaller than 
the well, attach to it round the rim of the hoop, a 








tons to the rule. yet, in general, it may be confi. | Strong bag or cloth, and tie the bottom together. 
‘ently asserted, that unless where a soil has by na- | Then by three strings to equipoise the hoop, eus- 
ture enough of calcareous matter in its composi- Pend it to one long rope, and let it down. Raise 
tion, for the purposes of vegetation, it can neither suddenly and it wil) bring up bad air, which 
he bronght into its most fertile state, nor wil) is much heavier than common air. Do this twice 
other manures be so useful as they onght, it lime, OF tree umes, and in two or three minutes ali the 
or some other cslcareous earth, be not previously | bad air may be brought out. Try it with the ean- 


,applied. The utility of lime to turnips is so great, dle, and if that burns, the person may safely go 


that thongh in the same field, where no lime had down. : 

heen applied, the crop died away; yet in the limed| This experiment, which was suggested by Rob- 

part the turnips flourished with unabated vigour. | €Tt Patterson, Esq. of Philadelphia, has been re- 
[Code of Agriculture. peatedly tried with success. 








as compact a heap ae possible. If water is con-| fr Cooper, in the last Philadelphia edition of 
venient, | prefer to slack the lime immediately,| Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia says, * Oyster 
rather than to wait for rain, as it becomes finer! shells are frequently burnt into lime, to Jay upon 
and can be more easily spread. As soon as it has jland. They are a better manure when ground 
slacked it is immediately spread and well harrow- | without burning, owing to the remains of animal 
ed. This method I prefer for Indian corn, barley,! matter in them. A good lime compost is the fol- 
oats, rye and potatoes. Qn all the abeve crops! lowing: spread on any platform under cover, 6 
I have experienced a grent benefit from lime the |inches of mould, then 3 inches of well burnt lime, 


‘freely, nor any injury, except in the loss of lime.” 


first year after its application. With potatoes, I 
add about 15 two-horse loads of barn yard manure 
to the acre, before planting. A second Inning is 
often given, and much approved of, after an inter- 
val of three or more years. This amalgamates 
— and can be more intimately mixed with the 
eoil, 

“There are good farmers who differ as to the 
quantity of lime that is most profitably applied.— 
Some say 60) bushels on the acre, some 70, and 
some more. I have applied 100 on an acre of 
lime stone Jand, at a dressing ; but have not been 
able to discover any benefit from using it thus 





It is observed in “ Letters of Agricola” that | 


| compost heap, and lay 300 bushels of it for each 
; acre.” 


slack it with water in which common salthas been 
dissolved at the rate of 14 lbs. of salt to each bush- 
el of lime ; cover it with 6 inches more of mould. 
Before laving it on the land turn and mix this 





GARDENS. 

The neglect of gardens among the farmers of 
the United States generally, is a common remark 
among all observing foreigners whe visit us. In 
England, Scotland and France every cultivator, 
whether of his own estate, or of rented land, 


TAINTED BEEP RESTORED. 

A writer in the New York Evening Post, says 
“In the last fall I procured an acquaintance of 
mine in the country to put up a barrel ef fat beef 
for my family’s use during the winter. The bar- 
rel of beef was sent me agreeably to contract ; 
but before I had used one quarter part of it, I ob- 
served it tainted, and so much as to smell quite 
offensively. The beef being very fat and fine, I 
was loth to throw it away, I made the following 
experiment: I procured a half bushel of eharcoal, 
and after taking out the beef, and throwing away 
the offensive pickle, I repacked it in the barrel, 
laying the pieces of charcoal between the pieces, 
and making a new pickle, and adding a little salt 
petre. I covered the beef, and in about six days 
found it as sveet and good as it was when first 
put up.” 


BOSTON POULTRY MARKET. 





prides himself in the possession of a neat paled | 
garden, which he renders not only useful to his' 


Our market has been well supplied, lately, with 
the greatesi variety of wild fowl, and fine peultry, 
SO as tO suit the taste of any epicure ; comprising 
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canvas back ducks, red heads, brants, black ducks» 
blue bills, whitebelly ducks, teel, woodcock, snipe, | 
and various other kinds of birds; wild geese, mon- | 
grel geese—and all kinds of poultry—and some 


[From the New England Medical Review and Journal.} 


A cure for the Asthma, by Dr. Francesso Chia- | 
rento.— This gentleman having observed that no 
| means would relieve those who were affected with , 








fine venison. 





AGRICULTURAL EXTRAS. 

Mr Wiuttam Srone, the intelligent and able 
superintendant of the city farm, connected with 
the House of Industry at South Boston, has left at 
the office of the New England Farmer, several | 
fine roots of the Mangel Wurtzel Beet, weighing 
18, 19 and 20 lbs. each. 


Still larger. —Mr Narean Turts 2d of Charles. 
town has left with us, for public iuspection, seve- 
ral roots of Mange! Wurtzel, the largest of which 
weighs 204 lbs.—Six of these weigh collectively 
9} pounds.— We hope that both Mr Stone and 
Mr Tufts will give us some account of their mode 
of managing their crops, and the amount raised per 
acre. 

Mr Joseph Parker of Wilton, N. H. has raise? 
this season, one of the old fashioned Crook Neck 
Squashes weighing 334 ibs. 


Potatoes. —J. Locke Esq. of Andover, raised this 
season from one seed potato one bushel and a half, | 
in number 225, of excellent potatoes; 30 of which 
weighed 394 pounds. Total weight 81} lbs. | 

On the farm of Mr Timothy W. Dexter, in Cum- | 
berland, R. I. were raised the present season, frora | 
ene potato five pecks, lacking one quart, weighing | 
R5% Ibs. 

Mr James Eustace, of South Reading, from 25 
hills of potatoes obtained 4 bushels and $ peck ;. 
R of those hills produced 2 bushels. They were of 
the kind called long reds. The potatoes were 
planted in the common way, with hills of the usa- 
al size, and withont asy intention to note their 
product; and it is not known to us whether they 
were put inthe ground whole, or cut, nor the 
quantity of seed made use of. 

A huge Radish.—A radish was raised the pre- 
sent season, in the garden of Dr. Noah Whitman, 
of West Bridgewater, weighing nineteen pounds ! 
lis length was twenty-four inches, and its circum. 
ference, (half way from the bottom) was twenty- 
two and a half inches. —Colum. Rep. 


Price of Wheat in Ohio.—In the Mansfield Gaz- 
ette, printed in Richland County, (Ohio,) we ob- 
serve an advertisement, offering thirty-one and a 
quarter cents, in cash, or thirty-seven and a half. 
én salt or dry goods, per bushel, for wueart. If 
the farmers can afford to raise wheat at that price, 
their county is very appropriately named Rich- 
land.—Balt. Pat. 








A certain preventive of birds taking seeds out 
of the grownd in gardens &c.—‘ Mix together one 
pound of tar gas, quarter of a pound of brown 
spirits of tar, and a quarter of a pound of grease ; 
into this dip some shoe-maker’s thread or twine, 
and draw it several times over the newly sown 
beds, supported a few inches from tie earth on 
the top of sticks.” Robert Gorton. Chemist Drug- 
gest, Wolverhampton, April 11. 18°” 





The Aurora Borealis, which was remarkable in 
eur; hemispliere, for several nights, the last of Au- 
gust, was noticed in Englan abeut the same time, 
and described as uncommouly extensive and bright 


' state, by Mr Nathan Warner of Woodbury.—His 





“in its appearance. 


| asthma .so promptly as a free current of wind, he 


‘imagined that distending the lungs witn air by 


means of bellows would produce the saine saluta- 
ry effect. He, therefore, being himself afflicted 
with this disease, introduced the nose of the vel- 
lows into his mouth, and having compressed his | 


‘nose, he blew with considerable force, and fora 
considerable time, a large quantity of atmospheric 
air into his lungs. 


The operation was completely 
successful, and that with the aid of this simple in- | 
strument he could overcome in a few minutes the 
most violent attacks of the asthma. After having 
pertormed this exper ment on himself a number of 
times, he then performed it on others, and with 
the same success. From the numerous experi- 
ments which he has performed, and from the many | 
observations which he has made of their results, | 
Dr. Chiarento does not hesitate to say that he | 
regards the blowing of air into the lungs, as a| 


) 





/means, not only capable of relieving with great 


promptness the attacks of asthma, but also radical- | 
ly curing this disease, when it is not the effect of | 
great organic alteration.—Antot. di Firenze, Sep- | 
tember, 1825. | 

Apples a year old.—We were presented last | 
week with a sample of apples, of the growth of! 
1826. which had been kept to this time in a sound 


method of preserving them is very simple, and one 
that may be easily practised. The apples are to! 
be laid down in dry flax seed chaff, where they re- 
main until some time in the month of June follow- 
ing, when they ure to be overhauled, those that are 
unsound thrown aside, the chaff spread out an} 
dried, and the sound apples packed down again | 
along with the chaff as at first. Managed in this 
way Mr Warner has had plenty of fresh apples 
through the whole of the past season and until the 
ripening of the same fruit this antumn. 
[Mew Hampshire Journal. 




















500 Grape Vines, | 

For sale in Charlestown, by Samuel R. Johnson. The above 
choice vines are of the Sweet water species, all raised from cut- 
tings, and are from 3 to 4 years old, most of them in a bearing 
state. Orders for the above may be supplied at J. R. Newell’s 
Agricultural Establishment, No. 52 North Market street, or by | 
the subscriber in Charlestown ; price for each vine is from twen- } 
ty-five to fifty cents, according to its age and size ; all the above | 
vines have been trained to trellises and insured to be as healthy | 
vines as can be presented for sale. SAMUEL R. JOHNSON, 

Subscription.—Select Tatle Grapes. 

MR. ANDREW PARMENTIER, Proprietor of ihe Horti- | 
cultural Rotanic Garden at Brooklyn, two miles from the City 
of New York, offers to the public. by subscription, one dozen of 
the most select and choice GRAPES, for the table, many of 
which are in a bearing state, and can be seen at his estabhsh- 
ment with the fruit, afier only fifteen mouths planting. 

Names of the twelve sorts. 








| Almanack, likewise 


400 revolutions per minute 
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furnish the roots at 25 cents each, Mr, P. warrants his vines 
to grow, and will replace those the spring or the fa!l after the 
plantation, that is not growing ; provided, the person has follow- 
ed his directions. References for the above ass« ition, to Dr 
Vanderveer, Col. Gibbs, Messrs. Wm. Page, Rulef R. Schenck, 

Vchard Arden, John Burr, and all the gentlemen who have 
bought their vines of him.——The fall is the best time to plant 
the vines in a sand or light soil, which is the best for the vines. 
Orders can be directed to Mr. P’s. establishment, post paid.— 
Mr. Swan will deliver gratis, the Provisional Catalogue of Fruit 
and Ornamental ‘Trees of Mr. P. which may be had of his agents 
at Boston, Mr. Russell, New England Farmer oftice—Hartiord, 
Mr E. W. Bull— Rochester, Messrs. Luther Tucker & Co.-- 
Buffalo, Mr. Lewis F. Allca—Richmond, Mr. Hemingway. 

Brooklyn, Sept. 20, 1827. 
Grass Seeds, &c. 

For sale at the office of the New England Farmer, No. 52 North 
Market Street, Bosion, a large variety of Grass Seeds, compris- 
ing LUCERNE, FOWL MEADOW, ORCHARD GRASS, 
HERDS GRASS. RED TOP, RED aud WHITE HONEY- 
SUCKLE CLOVER &c. with the largest assortment of Gar- 
den and Field Seeds, to be found in New England. 

Also, 20 bushels fresh Canary Seed; geuuine Engtish Rape 
Seed; Hemp Seed, &c. for binde. " 
.Vew England Farmer's Almanack, for 1828. 

Just published, at the New England Farmer Office, and 
for sale i Bowes & Drarsory, 72 Washington Street, and 
at the Bookstores generally, the New England Furmer’s Alma- 
nack, for 1828. By Thomas G. Fessenden, Editor of the New 
England Farmer. 

This day published by Richardson & Lord, at their town and 
country iksieaien the Old Farmer’s Almanack for 1828, by R 
B. Thomas, Esq. containing the usual quantity of new, useful 
and entertaining matter, together with the sun’s declination. 

Country traders supplied by R. & L. at the lowest rate. In 
the press, and will soon be published, the Miniature or Pocket 
the Massachusetts Register for 1828 14 


Gooseberry Bushes. 

Persons in want of superior varieties of Gooseberries, can pro- 
cure the bushes, by sending their orders to the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are from Glasgow in Scotland ; the 
fruit is fine flavored and large, (some may be seen at this office 
measuring 3 and 4 inches in circumference) and of white, red, 
and yellow colour, The price will not exceed &4 per dozen. 

Superb Bulbous Flower Roots. 


Just received at the office of the New England Farmer, direct 
trom the most emjnent florists in Holland, a large assortment ot 

















' bulbous flower roots, comprising the finest varieties of 


Double white hyacinths, with purple eye 

“ pure white hyacinths 
red diademe de Flora 
dark blue hyacinths 
yellow rose tulips 
porcelain blue hyacinths 
early claremand tulips 
red donna Eleonora hyacinths 
white aad purple Franklin hyacinths 
jonquilles and lilies 
“ yellow melistote 
white hyacinths, with yellow eye 
belle Agathe hyacinths, porcelain blue 
arge yellow crown imperial; large red do; gold striped do 

silver striped do Persian fritillaries; Chinese yellow 
tiger lilies ; large yellow crocus ; yellow pompone lily ; ¢loth at 
gold crocus ; princess Esterhazy hyacinth ; saperb dragon flow- 
er; polyanthus narcissus ; purple crocus ; martegon lilies ; gold- 
en crown tulips, &c. Likewise, plain and coloured bulb glasses. 

Purchasers may rely oh the excellence of the above, as they 
were not purchased at auction, but are imported direct from the 
first florists in Holland, and are remarkable for their size, beauty 
or delicacy of tint. 

Farnham’s Grater Cider Mill. 

We the undersigned having seen Mr Farnbaw’s Grater Ci. 
der mil] in operation at the farm of Mr John Parkinson in Rox- 
bury, state as our opinion that the principle ef said mill is well 
calculated for the purpose of grinding apples for the cider press, 
and superior to any thing of the kind we have seen. We wit~ 
uessed its operation, and found its metion to be equal to about 
; At this rate it ground one bushel of 
We are also 


L 





apples in 55 seconds, with an eight inch cylinder. 


No. 1. White Chasselas—-2. Chasselas of Fontainbleav—3, , of opmion that with a cylinder with longer points, vegetables 


Yellow Chasselas of Thomery—4 Golden Chassclas—5. Mosk j 
Chasselas---6. Royal Chasselas—--7. Large Marac-—8. White | 
Muscat—9. Violet Muscat—10. Black Muscat—I1. Grey Mus- 
cat—12. Large Frankenthal. 

The Subscribers will receive their Vines between the 15th of} 


geously cut for the use of animals, 

$27. JOHN PRINCE, 
JOHN PARKINSON, 
NATHAN SMITH. 

I the undersigned certify that I was present at Mr Parkinson’s 


git be very advanta 
Roxbury, Oct. 27, 1 


<i, 


m 


Oct. and 14th of Dec. and the Ist of Apr'l and 15th of May 188, | at the time the se! mill was in operation, aud am fully of the 


free of freight or postage to New York, well packed in moss in | OP! bos 


such a manner as to go several hundred miles farther than New | 
York. Mr. Charles Swan, Grocer and Tea Store. No, 357 
Broadway, and Messrs. Grant Thorburn & Son, I 
New York, are empowered to receive the subseriptions. Price | 
six dollars the dozen, and the plants to be paid for when de- 
livered.——T he subscription reeeipt will be accompamed by | 
directions on the best mode of cultivating and _g 
The same sorts of Vines may be had separately. 

with package, e t the Goklen Chasselas and Royal Chas- 
selas. Mr. P. will designate the different kinds of most con- 
genial te each seil and situation for to make vineyards, and 








berty-St, | Cultural Warehouse, No. 52 


ing the vine. | Printing, with practice -. : 
Price 75 cts, | ment in an office ; with a description of Stereotype aud Lith 


i that it will perform all that is above stated, 

J.R. NEWELL, 
For farther information, application may be made at the Agri. 
North Market Street, Boston 


Typo grephia. 
An historical Sketcb of the Origin and Progress of the art of 
I directions fer conducting every depart. 


aphieal Notices, anc 
~ 


», 
av 


aphy, illustrated by Engravings, Bi 
orteaits. By T. C. Hansard, Jost received aud fer sale by 


P. & €. WILLIAMS. 
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Nov. 9, 1827. 











FAtaeellanics. 
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the gardens with the jolly sun-flowers loiling their 7. Being confined chiefly to the poorer class of 

= \broau good-humored faces over the walls, and the our citizens, it helps to divest them of the little 

roofs peeping out from among the trees, with the cash they have in their pockets, and prevents it 

' smoke rolling up in graceful curls. from being lonesome, which a solitary dollar might 

‘otherwise be. And herein it is a fulfilment of 

'scripture—‘“from him that hath” but a precious 

little, “shall be taken away, ever that which he 

hath.” — Berkshire American. 

—- iy an =" Destiny.—Hunt has recorded in the “Periodical 

Where "is the child’s glad spirit lia of Pisa,” one of those little tales, so common in 
es country and ts God.” Wore. gis, | the East, inculeating the yreat oriental dogina o! 

: . fatality. Solomon was walking in bis garden with 

© one of his attendants, when he observed a strange 
| malicious wits of the present day, against our Ml- and fearful figure approaching them. ‘Solomon, 

| litia system. But really all this availeth wothing; said the attendant, “who is that mysterious being. 
, they might as well blow their puny breath against };, appearance fills me with dread; send me, 1 


/a hurricane, or attempt to climb a rainbow, feet pray thee, to the remotest mountain of India.” —- 
| foremost. Who knows better what is for the good py, king in his quality of magici«a, sent him 


of the country than our Legislature, three fourths qhither. The figure approaching, said, “Solomon, 
|of whom are, or have been, militia officers? But pow came that man here? My errand was to 


in order to silence the tongue of malice “forever .oire him on the furtherest mountain of India!”_— 
and a day,” we will endeavor to set forth a few of «. Angel of Death!” replied Solomon, “thou wilt 
the numberless advantages of our militia system. find him there!” 

1. It is the “bulwark of our country.” This DC - ° suena 
ing « self-evident proposition, cannot be made y bull Young Admiral. aad 
plainer by argument. A cart load of the ‘inest syl- The above named superior animal, of two years old this sum- 


: . 2 : .. mer, 3-4ths of the “ Improved Durham Short Horns,’ of 1-4th 
logisms in the country would not render it a whit the « Gore breed,” and obtained the first premium at Brighton 
plainer or truer. is offered for sale at the low price of one hundred dolars,—oy 


, . : ; would be let for two or three years, to a respectable man, on 
2. It makes a very interesting spectacle Gor Tit | ccentatihe tome: Apply to JOHN PRINCE. 
tle boys and great girls—which is certainly a mat-| Roxbury, Oct. 25, 1827. 
ter of no smail importance, when it is considered’ Mr PRINCE can also sell two or three fine 2 years old heit 
< : ‘ 
that many of our country towns are not blest with 


ersin milk—of the half blood of the ““ Durham Short Horns.” and 
from first rate native cows. 
a show of wild animals, above once in two or three | 
\ 
years. 


Merino Sheep for Sale. 

One hundred, the greater part Ewes, at Winchendon, count, 

: . . it makes | % Worcester, Mass. Apply io Seth Tucker Jun. of said Win- 

3. By burning a nation sight of powder, it = es chendon. Also about one hundred at Windsor, County of Berk- 

way with a good dea! of “villainous saltpetre” and shire, in said Massachusetts. Apply to Edward Withington o 

every thing under heaven that is villainous ought said Windsor ;or application may be made to Nathaniel 

to be attacked wi ct armis,und blows “sky high, | % Milton, County of meen 
, ¢ vws,enc VIOWL “SKY ga, 3 : - es 

sky high,” as Johony Randolph saith. Avaim, it ” a Keeping for Horses in the ay of Boston, 

5 : | Where the most faithful care may be relied on, may be had 
removes from the face of the eart!,, slong vith the ) 


, on application to Major Samuel Jaques, Charlestown, or at the 
Such would, perhaps, have been the words of! villainous saltpetre, a vast deal of that “infernal FFarmer Office Aw early application is desirable. 


that “eleventh muse,” the gifted poetess of Eng-| drug” which is so offensive to all well bred noses, JAMES BLOOUVGOO!! & Co's. 
land, in the beautiful stanzas descriptive of the ru-| that it ought to meet with no quarter whatever in Nursery, at Flushing, on Long-Island near New 
ral scenery of the clime of our ancestors, if they |a polite and christian country. York. 


had been applied to the land of the Pilgrims. It} 4. It teaches men to love their enemies—“How! | ios celinatas tities tee-antaed athens 
° * . . . . . SS) ‘iver § its th 's or orrsts 
isa goodly sight to look on the green hills in the! teaches men to love their enemies, quoth? A sys- | who may be desirousof stocking Seicontibens ond 


° : . A . . Ed . ° 5 
glowing spring time, when the insect hosts hum) tem of warfare teach men to love their enemies? fields with fruit trees of the finest sorts and mos 


over the opening buds and the mild and balmy air} A most heterodox way of loving truly!’ Harken | healthy and vigorous stocks the present autumn. 


, | : BioopGoop & Co, attend personaily to the inoculating anc 
winnows fragrance from the expanded blossoms,| one moment—friend; there is no warfare about! rafting of alltheir fruit trees, and purchasers may sely with 


when the mighty power that regulates the course | it; on the contrary, it is as gentle as a “sucking i= nar tee og sented a mat pe prove genuine. — 

of the seasons, exerts its most mysterious action,| dove,” and as peaceful as ever a toyshop in all the | gers fr any quamit of» will seceive or 
and herb and tree are swelling with renovated | country. Nay, it teaches men to love their enemies | "FRUIT AND FOREST TREES, 
freshness. But the landseape affords a more de-| almost to their own ruin—in truth they become) ee SHRUBS, 

lightfui prosp:et when the forest has puton its robe | enamoured of blue ruin itself. They bug the) PLANTS. _ 

of many colors, and he who will climb the heights| “black Betty” that contains it to their bosoms, | eS. gente ag se a poeta and ex 
overlooking, like watch-towers, the yankee land,! and hang upon her lips, until at length they are |p The reputation of this potency mp. po ee ny mal 





“THE MOTHER’S DIRGE. — 
BY WILLIAM CAREY. 


From bubbling streams, or springs that 1se “Thy free, fair homes, New-England-- 
Long, long at freedom’s cal! 
May hearts of native proof be reared 


To guard each hallowed wall, 


{n mountain grot or willowy vale, 
Bring water, while I close the eyes, 
And kiss the lips so cold and pale. 





From tufied grove and shadowy glen, 
Untrodden by the feet of men, 

From sedgy banks and fragrant fields, 
Bring every flower that nature yields ; on —_ . 
And scatier every breathing sweet Militia. —Much has been said and written by the 


On lov’d Maria’s winding sheet. 


Blest spirit newly freed from pain, 

While o'er thy faded cheek I bend, 
(Belov’d, and watch’d, and wept in vain,) 
A moment more thy light suspend. 


Behold, while hovering on thy wing, 
With water from the bubbling spring 
{ wash thy limbs; I spread thy bier ; 
And Jay thee down with many a tear, 
Clad in thy shroud of spotless white, 
To slumber through a weary night. 








Thy tender smile, thy soothing voice, 
Thy playful innocence no more 

Thy fond, fond mother shall rejoice— 
Thy little dreams of joy are o’er. 


Of the mild graces of thy mind, 

No token wilt thou leave behind ; 

No trace of thee will soon remain, 
But in this breast a mother’s pain; 

A mossy grave ; an humble stone, 
To tell thy years and name unknown. 





NEW ENGLAND. 
“Thy cottage homes, New-England, 
How beautiful they stand 
Amid the goodly green-wood trees 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 


ucke: 








IN behalf of the proprietors of the above nurser’ 





and stretch himself out under the shade of the! glad to find a fence to hang upon. 


huge walnut, in one of those sun bright days that 


5. ‘It wakes the soul by tender strokes of art’— 


giadden the declining year, may contemplate a! by those soul-touching strains of music so melodi- 


richer picture than poet or painter ever imagined. 
The sabbath stillness of the cool and invigorating 
air will be broken only by the dashing of the sere 





ously beat out of windy sheepskin, or blown from 
the trazen throats of braying bugles, or sweetly 


and ingeniously hammered out of a tintinabulary, | 


and withered lesfin the silver stream that winds! triangular bit of steel. 


along the Liil side downinto the valley, or the frol-! 6, It makes a holiday for men—full grown—| 


icking of the squirrel gathering in his harvest of! from five and ® half tosix feet high—and between 
nuis. Bereath hin he may see fields covered with | 18 and 40 years ofage. Men absolutely require a 


flocks an‘! herds, or per!ps 
honest pumpkins sunainy 
up their yellow backs among the cornhills, to pre- 


goodly plantations of | play-day of some kind or other; and if they were 
themselves and turning | not drawn out three or four times a year for mili- 
itary duty, would unquestionably run mad with do- 


pare theinselves for the festivities of the “thansgiv- | mestic confinement, and breaking from their fields 
ing” thot comes as sure as time himself. He must laud shops, would prick up their ears, and prance 


be bliin’ indeed 1f he does not refresh his eye on 
the orchards with their rosy-cheeked fruits, and 


cand kick, to the manifest danger of al! civilized so- 
' ciety. 





, has been so well sustained that | take leave to refer those in 
| want of trees to any of the Horticulturists in this city and its vi- 
| einity, andjif ocular demonsiration is desired, I invite those who 
wish to be thus satisfied to examine the trees in my garden ai 
| Dorchester, procured from this nursery for three or four years 
| past, some of which are now in bearing, all in a healthy ane 
| Vigorous state, 
Catalogues will be delivered gratis on application to 
Ben. COOK, Jr 

Rogers’ Building, Congress-Street. 
M’Mahon’s Gardener. 
| Just received at the New England Farmer office, a furthe: 
supply of M’Mahon’s American Gardener. This work is the 


’ 





j most elaborate of the kind ever published in this country, com- 


| prising ample directions for the management of the kitchen gar 

den, truit garden, orchard, vineyard, nursery, pleasure ground, 
| flower garden, green house, hot house, and forcing frames, for 
| every month in the year. 








the FARMER is published every Friday, at $3.00 

| per annum, or §2,50 if paid in advance. 

Gentlemen who procure five responsible subscribers, 
are entitled to a sexth yolume gratis. 
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